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Soviet Policy and the German Problem 


Some Topical Reflections 


I 

THE essence of politics is the struggle for power. States which com- 
mand a capacity of power strong enough to play a part in shaping 
the course of world affairs may be called power States, as against 
States which have ceased to be, or which never were, protagonists 
on the stage of international politics. The foreign policy of all States 
aims at security; in the foreign policy of power States, the struggle 
for security and the struggle for power are interdependent. Security 
may be strengthened by using the tools of power, as power may 
grow behind the shield of security; analysing the facts of history, it 
is possible to discover a great number of permutations and com- 
binations in the interplay of power and security. No fixed frontier- 
line exists between the policy of power by security and the policy of 
security by power; both can be followed simultaneously. The de- 
gree of power attained in one theatre of political operations may 
satisfy the needs of security so that a policy of power can be carried 
on in another. A clear-cut decision for the policy of security by 
power means the choice of power politics proper as the exclusive 
method of establishing security. 

The struggle for power is guided by interest and driven by the 
dynamics of power. In this force, irrational elements such as, for 
example, tradition and prestige are intertwined with rational ele- 
ments such as, for example, geographical conditions and population 
pressure, and the semi-rational element of ideology. The dynamics 
of power inspire the urge to keep power or to gain more power. They 
work at full strength as long as a State is believed not to have reached 
the potential maximum of power; they slacken when it has been 
achieved, and eventually cease to operate. 

Like all political actions, the policy of security by power is not 
ruled by the law of an inevitable determinism. But the dynamics of 
power set certain limits to the freedom of choice. The record of his- 
tory tells of no voluntary contraction of the sphere of power of a 
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State whilst its dynamics of power were fully effective. They are 
most virulent when the traditional aims of the foreign policy of a 
country are supported by a revolutionary ideology. Successful 
revolutions like to date history from the day of their triumph, but 
revolutionary regimes tend to follow the traditional pattern of 
foreign policy, only more energetically than their predecessors. 

The dynamics of power may cause a State to strive for security 
by power although the national interest would objectively be better 
served if power were consolidated by a policy of security. A pertin- 
ent example is the acquisition of borderlands by continental power 
States, of ‘glacis’, which improve, or are held to improve, their pro- 
tection and strategical conditions. The aims of glacis policy can be 
achieved by the right of garrison or by satellization or by annexation. 
Glacis policies have often caused deep-seated political frictions. A 
case in point is the role of Alsace—held as a glacis by France from 
the seventeenth to the nineteenth century, and by Germany in the 
nineteenth century and up to the end of the first World War—in 
shaping Franco-German relations. As has happened before and 
since, the dynamics of power prevailed over rational considerations. 


II 

These observations have a bearing on the foreign policy of the 
Soviet Union, especially on its strategy and tactics regarding the 
German problem. 

‘We are looked upon by Europe with anxiety and indignation,’ 
said the Russian nineteenth-century writer Vladimir Solovyev, 
‘since the elementary vigour of the Russian people is obscure and 
enigmatic... whereas its claims are manifest, defined, and big.’ This 
diagnosis is almost as pertinent today as it was in the 1890s. Above 
all, the foreign policy of the Soviet Union has been enigmatic since 
power politics ceased to be its stock-in-trade. In spite of the avowed 
readiness to contribute to easing international tensions, it offers an 
ambiguous aspect reminiscent of Germany’s foreign policy under 
Kaiser Wilhelm II. The boastful harangues changing violently 
from suavity to threats; the coincidence of peace-loving professions 
and an armaments drive; the meddling in other nations’ business— 
these features were familiar fifty years ago. That the Soviet Union 
‘wants peace’ is no longer a revelation; the stress laid upon this fact 
merely tends to make some people forget that the Soviet Union is a 
power State which may pursue the policy of power by security or 
the policy of security by power. The traditional aims of Russian 
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foreign policy have been maintained (where they have not already 
been achieved), as, for example, in the Middle East venture; the 
only difference is that they are pursued more vigorously. For in 
the Soviet dynamics of power, the expectations of Russian and pro- 
letarian Messianism are combined with the ambitions of Russian 
nationalism and the missionary zeal of Communism. It is sometimes 
asserted that in assessing the foreign policy of the Soviet Union a 
distinction should be made between the two latter components. But 
they work jointly and do not separate, whatever the tactical expedi- 
ents of a momentary situation may suggest. 

The Soviet Union has often emphasized her want of security. It 
serves no purpose to inquire whether this claim is warranted. Rus- 
sia’s invasions of Prussia and Poland in the eighteenth century, of 
Hungary, Rumania, and Turkey in the nineteenth, and the in- 
vasions of Germany, Austria, Hungary, Poland, Finland, Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, and Rumania in the present century can be set 
against the invasions she suffered in 1812, in two world wars, and in 
the civil war. In the light of this record, security is as much a con- 
cern of the West. However, the Soviet claim for security has to be 
taken for granted; but it does not prove that she has decided to 
exercise a policy of security in order to keep the power she has 
gained, and has discarded the policy of gaining security by means of 
power. 

This is not a theoretical question; the answer would affect the 
approach to the topical problems of the reunification of Germany, 
of disengagement, and of a European security system. It has been 
contended that the Soviet Union would be willing to withdraw 
from Central and Eastern Europe in exchange for the establishment 
of such a system; which means that she would no longer be opposed 
to German reunification once she had obtained adequate guarantees 
of her security. The argument rests on two presumptions: first, that 
the presence of her forces between the rivers Oder and Werra is 
substantially irrelevant to the security of the Soviet Union against 
aggression; and secondly, that her foreign policy is solely guided by 
the interest in reinforcing her security. Both presumptions imply 
that the Soviet Union keeps Central Germany as a pawn in the play 
for security, and that she has staked no other interest in the Soviet 
Occupation Zone, organized as the German Democratic Republic 
(the Deutsche Demokratische Republik, or D.D.R.). 

As far as we are able to tell, it would seem that the D.D.R. does 
not matter in the strategic conception of all-out nuclear war. But in 
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any case that conception has not been adopted by the Soviet Union 
to the exclusion of ‘conservative’ methods. Her target in war is the 
defeat of the enemy by the annihilation of his armed forces, not by 
his total destruction; and this has been explained in a number of 
statements and publications. Her strategical thought is based on the 
deployment of conventional forces as well as of nuclear weapons. 
From this point of view, Soviet strategists who still regard an attack 
from the West as possible—which is absurd, but one has to look at 
things not as one knows they are, but as others believe them to be— 
may consider Central Germany a first line of defence and a spring- 
board for counter-attacks. Advocates of a glacis policy can reason- 
ably argue that the security of the Soviet Union is enhanced by the 
control of the advanced Central German glacis before the Polish 
glacis. 

The facts of the situation reveal that the planning of Soviet naval 
strategy does not stop short of the D.D.R. A concerted development 
of Soviet, Polish, and German naval ports and fortifications is being 
carried out under Soviet control on the southern shore of the Baltic 
Sea. Within its frarnework, an important function appears to have 
been allotted to the coast of the D.D.R. Apart from minor construc- 
tion and reconstruction, the island of Ruegen has become a fortified 
submarine station and the harbour of Rostock is being transformed 
into a first-rate naval port of a size which seems out of proportion to 
the potential strength of the D.D.R.’s navy. 

Strategic considerations, however, are but one among several 
factors which influence the conduct of the foreign policy of a coun- 
try. Whatever significance the D.D.R. has for the security and the 
military planning of the Soviet Union, her policy on Germany can 
hardly be adequately interpreted from this angle alone. 

The opinion has been advanced that the D.D.R. is a liability to 
the Soviet Union and one of which her leaders might be inclined to 
be relieved. But they have so far not shown that they consider the 
D.D.R. a burden. Far from that, by a number of actions they have 
made it plain that this memorial to Stalinist expansionism is a pet 
among the satellites. 

Under Soviet direction and control, the D.D.R. has been recon- 
structed and developed to become the most efficient industrial pro- 
ducer among the satellites, side by side with Czechoslovakia. It has 
been transformed from an organic component of the industrial body 


1 Raymond L. Garthoff, Soviet Strategy in the Nuclear Age (New York, 
Praeger, 1958), p. 72 
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of Germany into a member of the Comecon planning and produc- 
tion unit. This process is no less revolutionary than the remodelling 
of industry by State ownership and Government command, and it 
is perhaps of more far-reaching consequence. It means that the 
D.D.R. has been welded into the Eurasian economic area of the two 
Communist empires and their satellites, a process likely to go be- 
yond the integration of the Common Market States. It is based on 
long-term plans allotting specified functions to individual countries 
and adapting their production for the purpose of the whole. It is 
worth inquiring into the possible effect on the joint effort if the 
D.D.R. were to withdraw; its contribution to the development of 
Eastern Europe and China may be found to be a stimulus to retain 
it under Soviet domination. 

From the’ point of view of the Kremlin, its German underlings 
have made a good job of reshaping Central Germany according to 
the Marxist-Leninist pattern (that their ruthless system of govern- 
ment is opposed by the majority of their subjects is a quite different 
matter). It is a cause for reflection if their achievements have borne 
out Lenin’s early opinion that Germany was bound to play an out- 
standing part in the world revolution; it is a fact that in 1956 the 
D.D.R. stood firm whilst others of the People’s Democracies were 
severely shaken. 

Russian nationalists and Communist zealots may derive pride 
and satisfaction from the evolution of a state and a society in Central 
Germany whereby the sphere of power of the Soviet Union and the 
Russian-Communist way of life has been extended as far west as the 
Slav tribes advanced in the dark ages. The reunification of Ger- 
many would in all likelihood be equivalent to Central Germany’s re- 
absorption into the Western way of life. Would this be compatible 
with the dynamics of power of the Soviet Union? Her assent to 
liquidating the D.D.R. could not but result in a severe loss of 
prestige which would lower her standing in world Communism 
and enable that of China to rise. It might engender reactions in 
Eastern and South-Eastern Europe. Above all, the Soviet with- 
drawal from Germany would affect the status of Poland. 

Russia’s Polish policy has been the prototype of power politics 
since the eighteenth century. Social and political systems have 
changed, but geographical conditions remain: Russo-Polish rela- 
tions have been defined by the application of glacis policy which was 
systematically pursued by Catherine the Great, energetically main- 
tained by Alexander I, and carried to triumphant success by Stalin. 
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4? 


The imposition of the Tsarist system of government caused deep 
hatred among the Poles which has been rekindled by the degradation 
of Poland into a virtual Soviet colony under Stalin and the enforce- 
ment of the Russian-Communist way of life. Yet the Polish nation 
has not been any more thoroughly indoctrinated with Marxism- 
Leninism than have the Germans of the D.D.R. 

Russo-Polish and Russo-German relations became closely inter- 
woven by the partition of Poland. The backbone of the harmonious 


relations between Russia and Prussia in the nineteenth century, 


which gave rise to the myth of the ‘traditional Russo-German 
friendship’, was—apart from dynastic links—the mutual interest in 
keeping Poland subdued. The part which the Polish question played 
in shaping the relations between the Weimar Republic and the 
Soviet Union, especially as the corner-stone of the co-operation 
between the Reichswehr and the Red Army, and again in 1939, is a 
living memory. 

In the network of Soviet dependencies, the function of the D.D.R. 
is similar to that of Prussia in the nineteenth century. It is one arm 
of the pincers by which Poland is safely kept within the Soviet orbit. 
Prussia gave faithful support to T’sarist Russia against revolutionary 
movements and risings among the Polish people; the Kremlin can 
rely on the management of the D.D.R. as an unwavering ally should 
Poland ever tend towards heretic deviation from the code of Marx- 
ist-Leninist behaviour. Not a few Poles appear to be aware of this. 
In recent years, some visitors to Poland have noticed more curiosity 
about, and sympathy with, the German Federal Republic (poorly 
repaid by her) than about the D.D.R., although the latter has 
solemnly acknowledged the validity of the Oder-Neisse frontier 
whilst the Federal Republic has not unequivocally renounced the 
claim for its revision. 

By her domination of the D.D.R. the Soviet Union has sur- 
rounded Poland with armed forces of her own (in addition to those 
stationed on Polish territory) and of her German and Czechoslovak 
satellites. As happened in 1956, she can display a modicum of 
largesse provided that the domination of the Polish glacis is safe- 
guarded as it now is by an encirclement as complete as any Tsar 
might have hoped to achieve. 


Ill 
The attempt to assess the interest of the Soviet Union in Central 
Germany may read like a post mortem after her policy on Germany 
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has been stated time and again ad nauseam. But German reunifica- 
tion will remain a live issue whatever the outcome of present 
negotiations. ‘The argument of Soviety security is likely to be put 
forward as before. If security were in fact the only determinant of 
Soviet policy, the suggestion that a reunified Germany should be 
neutralized ought to appeal to the leaders of the Soviet Union. 

According to this suggestion, Germany should withdraw from 
military pacts and pledge herself to abstain from any alliance. This 
would keep the Soviet Union permanently secure against aggression 
from both Germany and the Western Powers. Germany would be 
bound to keep military forces within the limit of what she needs for 
defence, atomic weapons being prohibited. The effect on Western 
security and the N.A.T.O. system of Germany’s neutralization need 
not be discussed here. Neither Germany nor any country can be 
adequately defended without tactical atomic weapons against an 
aggressor in command of nuclear equipment. 

The conditions of Switzerland are so singular that her status can- 
not be quoted as evidence of the benefits of neutrality. The success 
of Austria’s neutralization has yet to be proved. The neutrality of 
Belgium and Luxembourg collapsed at the first trial. All these States 
are small. One may wonder if the status of neutrality is compatible 
with the dynamics of a State which, even against its own wishes, is 
bound to be a factor of international affairs simply by its location, 
population, and economic capacity. The neutralization of Germany, 
regarded by many as the panacea for healing the sores of the cold 
war, might easily lead to new and more serious trouble. However, 
the project can probably in any case be considered dead, since Mr 
Khrushchev has flatly rejected the quid pro quo of neutralization for 
reunification.’ This does not support the presumption that Soviet 
foreign policy is solely guided by the want of security. His own de- 
vice of a Confederation between the Federal Republic and the 
D.D.R. points in another direction. 

Would a Confederation be an efficient body which would progress 
towards reunification, or would it merely prove a successor to the 


By rejecting the reunification plan of the German Social Democratic Party 

se Zitecher Zeitung, 13 May 1959). A different matter is the ».ilitary neutrali- 
zation of the Federal Republic by a ‘freeze’ of armements and the establishment 
of an atom-tree zone in Central Europe (see von Senger and Etterlin in Luropa- 
irchiv, it. Folge, 1959, pp. 323ff., esp. p. 229). Since 1956 the Soviet Union 
has persistently aimed at the creation of such a zone which, according to her 
proposals, should include ‘the territory of both parts of Germany and of States 
adjacent to them’ (Soviet Note of 27 March 1956, in: U.N. Disarmament Com- 
»asston Official Records, Supplement for January - December 1956). This entails 

litary neutralization without reunification 
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Diet of Ratisbon?! “Technical contacts’ between the Federal Re- 
public and the D.D.R. have been working for some time and may 
possibly be extended when it benefits the D.D.R. A Confederation 
in the established meaning would have to come to grips with 
political issues—and what is not a political issue, in a totalitarian 
State! Any consensus on foreign policy must be regarded as tanta- 
mount to squaring the circle, when one partner is linked with the 
Western and one with the Eastern system. A joint economic policy 
is no less difficult to conceive, when private ownership and market 
competition are welcomed by one State, and State ownership and 
government rule of production, distribution, and supply by the 
other. It requires an unusual degree of imagination to believe that a 
joint constitutional policy can be evolved when one State is based 
on a multi-party system, responsible government, and the division 
of powers, whilst the other State is merely a function of one all- 
powerful party. Finally, can a totalitarian State relax the regimenta- 
tion of individual and social life which is part of its raison d’étre, 
without abandoning its fundamentals and aims? 

A Confederation, were it ever to emerge, could only fail to achieve 
its object. Moreover, the aim of reunification would then be dis- 
credited in world opinion: there would be no sense in continuing the 
struggle for reunification when the two German States had not 
been able to reach a settlement. Consequently the existence of the 
D.D.R. would be consolidated and its prestige implicitly enhanced. 
This has indeed been the target of the Soviet Union ever since it 
become obvious that she could not hope to obtain domination of 
Western Germany. The vague allusions to reunification in the 
Soviet Note of 10 March 1952, which is often referred to as an 
opportunity missed by the West, confirm rather than shake this in- 
terpretation. If there were any doubts about Soviet policy on Ger- 
many, they were—or should have been—dispelled at the Berlin 
Conference of 1954, when Mr Molotov explained the policy which 
had substantially been pursued before and has been followed since. 
At that Conference he also put forward a plan for a European 
security system which included China. This proposal made mani- 
fest a link between the two Powers which has become stronger in 
more recent years; in October 1956 China even acquired a say in 

1The Diet of Ratisbon, established in 1663, was a permanent Congress of 
diplomatic representatives of German sovereigns in the Holy Roman Empire 


Its efficiency was infinitesimal since the passing of a law was conditional upon 
the unanimity of the three ‘collegii’ (Electors, Princes, Cities) of which the 


Diet was composed. 
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Eastern European affairs. This was a sharp reminder of the ties and 
obligations of Soviet foreign policy. Within its Eurasian system, the 
German problem is not merely a European issue, let alone a purely 
German one. 

Historical analogies never correspond accurately to facts. With 
this reservation, the present state of Germany bears comparison 
with that of the Iberian peninsula in the Middle Ages. The Re- 
conquista began when the dynamics of power of the Arabian con- 
querors began to slacken. This can be no comfort for those millions 
of Germans in the D.D.R. who are opposed to their enforced con- 
version to the Soviet way of life. The thought of them cannot easily 
be brushed aside, and it is natural that the Federal Republic will 
retain reunification as its paramount aim. 

‘The maintenance of the present status, however, does not imply 
that the security of both East and West cannot be improved in 
Europe. A reduction of forces on either side of the zonal frontier and 
a system of mutual inspection would reduce the possibility of 
friction and might even bring about a psychological détente. ‘Time 
will tell if the Soviet Union is ready to follow the policy of security 
to that extent. 

It is sometimes said that the progress of the Soviet Union towards 
a managerial State and a technocratic society precludes any policy 
but that of security. The argument is not convincing. Facts refute 
the assertion that the foreign policy of the Soviet Union is guided 
solely by a nostalgic desire for security. The motive of power be- 
hind her stratagems and actions cannot be ignored, or a Quixotic 
vision emerges which must lead to serious miscalculations. All 
circumstantial evidence makes a strong case for the conclusion that 
the Soviet Union intends to hold by power what she has attained by 
power. 


D. M. 


The Indian Communist Party Today 


On 6 April 1958 a special Congress of the Communist Party of 
India (C.P.I.) opened in Amritsar to adopt the Party’s new con- 
stitution. At that Congress the important decision was taken that 
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the C.P.I. would renounce violence and become a constitutional 
party. The emphasis which the Congress placed on democratic 
processes appeared to show that, after a prolonged debate within 
the Party, the ‘constitutionalists’ had come out on top. The C.P.I., 
it seemed, had been deeply impressed by the way in which it had 
come to power in the state of Kerala, in South India, in 1957 
that is, through democratic elections. Moreover, the fact that the 
Nehru Government had accepted the Kerala electorate’s verdict, 
and allowed the Communists to form the administration, had not 
passed unnoticed by Party leaders. ‘The Kerala Chief Minister, Mr 
kk. M.S. Namboodripad, who was believed to represent the ‘con- 
stitutional’ wing of the Party, was determined to make the most of 
the opportunity made available to him. Mr Ajoy Ghosh, the Party’s 
General Secretary since 1951, continued to lead its centre group, 
keeping the rival sections together by being all things to all men. 
At the Amritsar Congress, certain changes in Party structure and 
organization were announced. The most important of these was 
the scrapping of the old Politburo of nine members, which was re- 
placed by a National Executive of twenty-one; and a new National 
Council of 101 members was set up to take the place of the former 
Central Committee of thirty-nine members. The Party’s basic unit, 
the factory cell, gave way to local branches based on residence. A 
recruiting campaign was launched with the aim of gaining 500,000 
members by 1960. Communists were asked to participate in local 


government bodies, student organizations, and youth movements, 


and to come out into the open and turn the C.P.I. into a mass 
party. 

The question that was naturally asked at this stage was whethe 
the Party had moved to a new ideological position as a result of its 
experiences in Kerala, or whether the introduction of the new con- 
stitution was no more than an attempt to hoodwink the electorate. 
Further, if a new ideological position had in fact been reached, did 
it follow that differences within the Party had been reconciled? 
There was no need to wait long for an answer. By the autumn of 
1958 signs had emerged pointing to a strengthening of the revolu- 
tionary left-wing faction, led by Mr B. 'T. Ranadive. Mr Ranadive 
was the Party’s General Secretary from February 1948 to June 
1950 when it had taken the line of leading violent strikes and 
creating urban unrest. This policy was so unsuccessful and lost the 
Party so much support that Mr Ranadive was forced to vacate his 
position. Few would have believed then that he would live to fight 
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again. Today he has re-emerged as a considerable force, and the 
Indian Government, conscious of this, refused him a passport to 
attend the twenty-first Soviet Party Congress in Moscow last year. 
The new situation indicates that the Party debate on tactics has 
not ended, in spite of the decision taken in Amritsar. 

The strident voices of the revolutionary left wing were making 
themselves heard at a time when India was going through a dis- 
tressingly unhappy period last autumn and winter. ‘The Govern- 
ment’s financial difficulties, shortfalls in planning, creeping in- 
flation, industrial unrest, communalism, and factionalism all con- 
tributed to a general political and social malaise. ‘The Congress 
Party appeared divided and demoralized after more than eleven 
years in office, and none of the democratic parties in the Opposi- 
tion seemed to have made a nationwide appeal. Communist China, 
on the other hand, had just embarked on her policy of forming the 
communes; she had displayed a renewed militancy over the ques- 
tion of the off-shore islands; she had criticized the Yugoslav ‘re- 
visionists’ in really strong terms; and in spite of repeated Indian 
reminders, she had continued to print official maps in which parts 
of India adjacent to Tibet were shown as belonging to China. Mr 
Nehru, faced with his Government’s economic problems, had 
criticized the commune system; the C.P.I. retorted by pointing to 
the widening gap between the achievements of the two countries. 
Thus Mr Ranadive, after describing China’s achievements in 
really glowing terms, contrasted them with India’s: ‘India is ex- 
periencing crisis after crisis and is now a suppliant at the door of 
western imperialists. Her modest Second Five Year Plan is founder- 
ing and under the plea that she has not enough foreign exchange 
she has cut down a number of important industrial projects. Her 
food production has gone down, and she is forced to import food 
worth crores! of rupees from abroad.”* 

As the C.P.I.’s strength depends mainly on its opposition role, 
its revolutionary wing might have argued that by adopting ‘soft’ 
or constitutional tactics it was not taking the fullest possible ad- 
vantage of the Nehru Government’s difficulties. Relations between 
Delhi and the Kerala administration had deteriorated considerably, 
and there were persistent rumours that Delhi might intervene in 
Kerala to stop the alleged violence being carried out there. In any 
case, the administration’s hands were tied by the Indian Constitu- 

! A crore is equal to 10 million. 


2 New Age, Delhi, (monthly organ of the C.P.I.), October 1958, p. 17. 
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tion; if it acted unconstitutionally it could be ousted from power. 
Against a central Government which controlled the nation’s finan- 
ces and was responsible for overall economic planning, a Com- 
munist administration could only move with extreme caution, and 
make no more than halting progress. If the electorate turned 
against it, it could be defeated at the polls; in this way the myth of 
Communism as an irresistible force would be exploded. The 
revolutionary wing might therefore have argued that the time was 
ripe for stepping up the Party’s campaign against the Government. 

As if to reinforce this argument, the World Marxist Review, the 
Soviet Union’s international ideological journal, published an arti- 
cle in its December 1958 issue attacking Mr Nehru (although in 
not too violent language). The ostensible reason for publishing the 
article was to make it serve as a rejoinder to an article by the Indian 
leader in the Congress Party’s Economic Review in which he had 
criticized Communism for its monolithic rigidity, its suppression 
of individual freedom, and its adherence to violence. Of the 
Hungarian revolt, Mr Nehru had this to say: 

What happened in Hungary demonstrated that the desire for national 
freedom is stronger even than any ideology and cannot ultimately be 
suppressed . . . [it] was not essentially a conflict between Communism 
and anti-Communism. It represented nationalism striving for freedom 
from foreign control.! 


L os 
Replying to Mr Nehru, Mr P. Yudin, former Soviet Ambassador 
in Peking, claimed that while in the Soviet Union violence was 
‘directed first and foremost against imperialist agents smuggled 
from abroad’, in India it was used ‘against the people, the workers 
and peasants in the first place’. He added that Mr Nehru had not 
freed India from imperialist influence, and that the ‘need for strug- 
gle can be foreseen’: ‘Whereas China has abolished exploitation 
of one class by another and has established socialist relations: in 
town and countryside, India still retains the capitalist system and 
bourgeois relations in industry, while feudal relations are still pro- 
nounced in the countryside.”* The writer went on to warn the 
leaders of the Indian National Congress that they must eliminate 
the remnants of ‘feudalism’ in India: “The alternative is either a 
radical land reform to be implemented from the top, that is, on the 

1 Jawaharlal Nehru, ‘The Basic Approach’, A.I.C.C. Economic Review (Delhi), 
15 August 1958, p. 4. 

2 P. Yudin, ‘Can we agree with Jawaharlal’s ‘“‘Basic Approach”’?’, reprinted in, 


and cited here from, The New Socialist (Delhi), January 1959, p. 56. 
3 thid., p. 60 
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initiative of the Government, or an even more radical reform to be 
realized from below, by the people.’! 

The Yudin article caused immediate speculation as to whether 
the Soviet line on India was changing. It was the first direct attack 
made by the Russians on Mr Nehru’s policy since Stalin’s death. 
Although milder in tone than previous Soviet assaults on Mr Nehru 
(especially the celebrated Zhdanov speech to the newly established 
Cominform in 1947 which heralded the insurrectionary policy 
which the C.P.I. was to follow from 1948 to 1950), it nevertheless 
created a stir in India. The C.P.I.’s strategy has often shifted in 
the past to meet the needs of Soviet foreign policy. It is true that 
the Party has often been slow, or clumsy, or unable to respond ac- 
curately to Moscow’s directives. With the emergence of Peking 
as a rival source of Communist power, the C.P.I.’s difficulties have 
naturally increased. Thus when Moscow abandoned the ‘anti- 
capitalist’ strategy introduced in 1947 and recommended instead 
the ‘neo-Maoist’ strategy as the correct line for Asian Communist 
Parties to follow, the C.P.I. did not immediately respond to the new 
situation. The neo-Maoist strategy was adopted by the conference 
of the World Federation of Trade Unions (W.F.T.U.) in Peking 
in November 1949; two months later, an article in the Cominform 
journal For a Lasting Peace, For a People’s Democracy (27 January 
1950) told the C.P.1. in explicit terms to follow the ‘Chinese path’ 
of forming a broad ‘united front’ of peasants, workers, small land- 
owners, and sections of the bourgeoisie in opposition to ‘imperial- 
ism’ and ‘feudalism’;? but it was not until five months after the 
publication of the Cominform article, i.e. in June 1950, that the 
Ranadive faction which had become identified with the Zhdanov 
‘left’ policy was defeated, and the Party’s leadership passed to Mr 
Rajeshwar Rao, head of the Andhra Communists, who was among 
the first to adopt the neo- Maoist strategy in India. On this occasion, 
as on that of the Zhdanov pronouncement in 1947, the C.P.I. 
altered its strategy after receiving a directive from Moscow. 

The progress made by the C.P.I. since 1951, after the failures 
of the period between 1948 and 1950, owes much to the adoption 
of the neo-Maoist strategy. As developed by the Chinese Com- 
munists during the second World War, neo-Maoism envisages the 
formation of a four-class ‘united front’ including not only the 


1 ghid., p. 61. 
* John H. Kautsky, Moscow and the Communist Party of India (New York, 
John Wiley; London, Chapman Hall, 1956), pp. 102-4. 
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peasants, workers, and petty bourgeoisie, but also the ‘anti-im- 
perialist’ upper middle classes; it calls for a two-stage revolution, a 
‘bourgeois-democratic’ and a ‘socialist’ stage; and while striving 
for a ‘bourgeois-democratic’ revolution, it approaches the middle 
classes not through their political parties, but in opposition to them. 
“Thus, the Communist party itself claims to be the true representa- 
tive of the interests not only of the exploited classes, but also of the 
capitalists.’ The neo-Maoist strategy may be combined with either 
violent or peaceful methods. In India, the Andhra Communists 
adopted its violent form when they organized a prolonged peasants’ 
revolt in the Telengana district, in the state of Andhra. The revolt 
continued well into 1951 until the C.P.I. renounced violence for 
peaceful neo-Maoism. In May 1951 Mr Rao resigned as General 
Secretary and was replaced, in October 1951, by Mr Ajoy Ghosh, 
the present leader. 

In the 1952 general elections, the first to be held in India since 
independence, the C.P.I., wisely concentrating its strength in cer- 
tain areas, won twenty-six seats (as compared with 354 won by the 
Congress), and emerged as the largest opposition party in Parlia- 
ment. (‘he Socialists, although securing a much larger vote, won 
fewer seats than the C.P.I.?). Having gained the status of the official 
Opposition, the C.P.1. was able to endorse its claim that it was 
casting itself in the role of a national rather than a sectarian party, 
representing the interests of all classes opposed to the Government. 
Although it generally approved of Mr Nehru’s neutral foreign 
policy and the panch-shila (five principles of co-existence), it 
sought wider support for a more pro-Communist policy by cultiva- 
ting ‘front’ organizations, ‘peace’ movements, and ‘cultural’ bodies. 

In the elections in 1957, the Party won twenty-nine seats (as 
compared with Congress’s 366),° appearing again as the largest 
single opposition group. It made substantial inroads into the Con- 
gress vote in Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal. Moreover, it came to 
power in Kerala (on a minority vote), thereby providing the first 
nor=Congress administration for any Indian state. The Com- 
munists made much of this victory; the peaceful advocates of neo- 
Maoism compared it to Mao T’se-tung’s victory in Yenan, hoping 
that by skilful use of the opportunity thus provided, and by creat- 
ing a Communist shop-window for the rest of India to admire, they 


1 Kautsky, op. crt., p. 1 


Instead of concentrating on certain selected ¢ 


contested too many seats, thereby dispersing their efi 


3 See ‘India’s Second General ection’, in 7 
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would go a long way towards the realization of their ultimate goal— 
a Communist Government for the whole country. 

Symptomatic of this new approach was their changed attitude 
towards Vinoba Bhave, the apostle of peaceful land redistribution. 
When Vinoba started the Bhoodan (land gift) movement in 1951, 
the C.P.I. denounced him as an unwitting tool of the landlords 
and capitalists who was helping to put off the ‘socialist’ revolution. 
By 1957, however, the Party leadership not only ceased denouncing 
him but even sought to co-operate with him actively in an attempt 
to solve the agrarian problem. For instance, as Vinoba was about 
to begin a walking-tour of Kerala in 1957, Mr Namboodripad, as 
Chief Minister, went out of his way to welcome him to the state. 
Again, at a historic meeting of Bhoodan workers at Yelwal, in 
September 1957, where the entire Congress hierarchy, including 
\ir Nehru, was present, Mr Namboodripad took advantage of the 
occasion to represent his Communist administration. Above all, 
the Party’s agrarian legislation in Kerala, which imposes a ceiling 
of 15 acres on privately owned land (the lowest in India), was 
framed, according to Mr Namboodripad, after Vinoba had been 
consulted and his advice sought. In all this, there was an obvious 
attempt to associate the Party with the man who is recognized and 
revered by the Indian peasantry as Gandhi’s spiritual heir. 

On the question of tactics, too, the C.P.I., after its victory in 
Kerala, went out of its way to impress on the electorate that as an 
Indian party it felt the use of force was both repugnant and un- 
necessary in the context of India (an argument that has since been 
repudiated by the Yudin article). After intensive debates lasting 
nearly a year, the decision to turn the Party into a constitutional 
organization was taken. The preamble to the new draft constitu- 
tion, adopted at the Amritsar Congress, states that the C.P.I. shall 
strive to build a socialist society which ‘guarantees the widest pos- 
sible extension of individual liberty, freedom of speech. press and 
association, including the right of political organization to all, in- 
cluding to those in opposition, so long as they abide by the con- 
stitution of the country’.! It is not made clear whether the consti- 
tution referred to is the present democratic Constitution of India, 
or one drafted to suit Communist requirements. But, writing on 
the eve of the Congress, Mr Ghosh held that: 


. the existence of opposition parties, agreeing to abide by a socralist 


' The Constitution of the {C.P.JI. (People’s Publishing House, New Delhi), 
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constitution, is quite possible in a future soctalist India... [the C.P.1.] 
has no hesitation in stating that it will guarantee these and other rights 
to all those who will not violate the soczalist constitution or attempt to 
subvert the socialist state through unconstitutional methods.' [Author’s 
italics. | 

However, the Party was prepared to make some concessions to 
democratic sentiment. It declared that its elections, down to the 
lowest level, would be conducted openly. It promised to provide 
much greater opportunity for free and open discussion. But in 
spite of this attempt to make the Party organization appear more 
democratic, the principle of ‘democratic centralism’—according to 
which the lower ranks must carry out the leadership’s directives 
without criticism—was retained. It seemed doubtful, therefore, 
whether even under the new constitution the rank and file would 
have a chance to participate in decision-making. 

All these changes which it introduced were accompanied by the 
claim that the C.P.I. was an ‘Indian’ party (hence its attachment 
to non-violence); that it was not under the tutelage of Moscow or 
Peking; and that it was second to none in promoting India’s vital 
interests (hence its approval of the Nehru line on foreign policy). 
But it also championed regional interests, as in Maharashastra 
(where it gained much popularity by supporting the demand for a 
separate Marathi-speaking state with Bombay as capital), or in 
Kerala (where it gained power by standing, among other things, 
for local patriotism), or in the Punjab (where it encouraged the 
peasants to resist the Government’s attempts to recover a better- 
ment levy to pay for irrigation). (In Andhra, however, it did badly 
in the 1955 state election in spite of the successful revolt it had 
led in Telengana some years earlier.) 

On the labour front the Communists have made spectacular 
progress. Mounting inflation as India’s industrialization gathers 
pace, food shortages, and the Government’s attempts to resist the 
demand for higher wages have all played into their hands. The 
Communist-dominated All-India Trade Union Congress claimed 
recently that it had a higher aggregate membership than any other 
trade union federation in the country.2 The Congress’s decline 
seems to be accompanied by the decline of its affiliated organiza- 
tion, the Indian National Trade Union Congress. The numerical 
strength of industrial labour is still small in relation to the popula- 

1 Ajoy Ghosh, ‘On the Party Constitution’, Neze Age (Delhi), April 1958, p. 5 


2 Quoted in Brij Mohan Toofan, “The Communists and Indian Labour’, 
in Problems of Communism (Washington), March-April 1959. 
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tion as a whole, but as Indian industry expands the Communist 
control of large sections of the labour movement will give the Party 
much greater political power. 

Inflation and labour unrest have not always worked to the C.P.I.’s 
advantage; in Kerala, for instance, there have been so many 
strikes and industrial riots since 1957 that the private investor has 
lost confidence in the administration. A series of financial scandals 
has also embarrassed it; it is generally believed in Kerala that the 
Communists are using their position in the Government to swell 
the Party’s funds. The administration is facing difficulties in imple- 
menting its education Bill (requiring private schools to appoint 
teachers from a Government panel) because of the opposition of 
the large numbers of private schools in Kerala, India’s most 
literate province. Presented with this situation, a section within the 
Kerala Party, led by Mr M. N. Govindan Nair, is tempted to act 
unconstitutionally and invite Delhi’s intervention in Kerala’s 
affairs. ! 

The situation in Kerala epitomizes the dilemma with which the 
C.P.1. is faced. The ‘constitutionalists’ within the Party are pre- 
pared to come to terms with the present Indian Constitution, while 
the ‘revolutionary’ wing believes the time for a fresh onslaught on 
Mr Nehru’s Government is at hand. Unfortunately for the Party, 
the events in ‘Tibet have provided a grave setback and isolated it 
from contemporary Indian opinion. The C.P.I. supported China 
all the way; in fact the line it took was almost indistinguishable 
from Peking’s. Once again it was Mr Ranadive who spoke on be- 
half of the Party. Yet the consequences resulting from its isolation 
have not gone unnoticed by its leaders; they noted with concern 
that Sino-Indian friendship had been weakened ‘because of a few 
Tibetans’? It is still too early to assess the real damage done to the 
C.P.1. by developments in Tibet, but both the Indian Communist 
Party and international Communism will take them into account 
before deciding on the tactics to be adopted. 

The role that the C.P.I. has played as the constitutional Opposi- 
tion in the Indian Parliament has ranged from that of a stern critic 
of official maladministration and corruption to the champion of 
civil liberties. Its influence in Parliament is quite out of proportion 
to its relatively small representation. Its members have constantly 

See Taya Zinkin, ‘Battle joined in Kerala’, Manchester Guardian, 1 June 
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aimed to put across to the electorate the idea that it is the only Indian 
party capable of replacing the Congress administration. They have 
been encouraged in this by the failure of the Praja Socialists to take 
an effective stand in opposition to Mr Nehru. In the revolutionary 
context of India, the left-wing critics of the Congress are likely to 
vote for the party which lies further to the left than any other 
and the C.P.I., by its unequivocal stand on economic issues, appears 
to fulfil that role. As India’s development plans enter a new phase, 
producing greater stresses and strains as well as increasing literacy, 
urbanization, and political awareness, the C.P.I. faces a situation 
promising greater opportunity and challenge to it. It remains to be 
seen how the Party will respond to this rapidly changing situation. 
S.K. 


A Year of Republican Iraq 


The Pattern of Power 


THE military movement tn Iraq which overthrew the monarchy on 
14 July 1958 has been well defined by Kamil Chadirchi, the leader 
of the National Democratic Party. It had, he said, the appearance 
of a military coup d’état; but, since it resulted from an idea which 
had fermented in the Iraqi people and was executed on their be- 
half, it might justly be called a revolution. In considering the 
government it established it is important to remember the nature 
of the Iraqi people and its idea, and the fact that the revolutionary 
officers acted rather as its self-appointed champions than as its 
elected agents. 

The Iraqi people constituted neither a nation nor a fully con- 
solidated State. They were divided by communal distinctions of 
race and language, mainly as between Arab and Kurd, of religion, 
mainly as between Muslim and Christian, of sect, mainly as be- 
tween Sunni and Shi‘1 Muslim, of economic and social organiza- 
tion, as between town and tribe. Cutting or reinforcing this pattern 
was a division by centuries. ‘The traditional and religious majority 
still felt loyalty to their ancient communities more keenly than 
loyalty to the modern conceptions of nation and state. Among the 
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modern and secular minority, confined in practice to the towns, 
communal feeling was blurred though by no means extinct. They 
thought in quasi-Western political terms which were rooted, how- 
ever, in no soil of instinctive feeling or practice. They represented 
a disembodied idea, compounded of hostility to the West and Israel 
and corresponding sympathy with the Soviet bloc and the Bandung 
peoples, of democracy, anti-feudalism, and vague social reform, of 
Arab unity and Nasserism with its practical implications ill de- 
finéd, of economic development in ignorance of its problems. The 
difficulty was to embody their dynamic force in a coherent political 
organization and to mobilize it behind a positive policy. 

To the Iraqi State the most powerful threat of disruption had 
lain in armed, self-conscious tribalism, Arab and Kurdish, re- 
pressed and weakened by successive governments but formidable 
if central control broke down. It had been detonated most dan- 
gerously in the past by Shi‘l sectarian fervour and the intrigue of 
urban politicians. The city mob—equally a political weapon—was 
a lesser force of disruption; if it could sufficiently paralyse central 
government it might however open the way to the tribes. ‘The prob- 
lem of a militant proletariat and peasantry was faintly glimpsed 
on the horizon. 

Over this delicate situation the old regime had evolved its own 
pattern of control. Ultimately, it disposed of overwhelming force. 
Immediately, it bound tribal chiefs, business men, and religious 
leaders collectively with ties of economic interest and social pres- 
tige, applying palliatives, rather than reform, in labour and agrarian 
relationg; by manceuvring them as individuals it achieved more 
precise control. The army was purged and wooed, mob action 
anticipated by police technique. The structure of influence was 
cemented by the personal connections of the ruling group, which 
extended to every section of society; and by rigged elections and 
the subordination of legislature to executive it could be expressed 
in terms of parliamentary democracy. The apparatus of state, 
repository of ultimate force and instrument of day-to-day con- 
formity, expanded with the injection of oil revenues. There was no 
rival centre of comparable power and every sphere of national life 

including, now, the economic sphere as well as the political and 
educational—fell under its domination. 

The least regulated threat to the system was that of political 
ideology, whose superficial expression alone could be mastered by 
censorship and espionage, by punishment, blackmail, and bribery. 
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Its action, through agitators, on mob or tribe could be checked, 
but not its subtle corrosion of the state apparatus and the ruling 
group. The system would in time fail from lack of will; meanwhile 
national development would undermine its economic and social 
bases. Its overthrow in July 1958 was, however, due to an accident: 
the fact that, for reasons of internal rivalry, the efficient security 
organization was extended too late to the army. Even so the con- 
clusion was not foregone, and was effected by the resource and 
courage of a handful of conspirators—and notably Colonel ‘Arif- 
when confronted with the irresolution of others. With Prince and 
Premier gone the regime collapsed; while commanding apparatus 
and tribes, it had succumbed, in the event, to some dozen officers 
who were infected with a powerful but imprecise idea. 

General Kassem (‘Abd-al-Karim Qasim) and his fellow-con- 
spirators, even if they seized power without a specific programme, 
had a general notion of the system they wished to establish. They 
hoped in the future to base genuine popular rule on greater pro- 
duction and fairer distribution of wealth and on a balanced, edu- 
cated, responsible, and patriotic society. Hence the early promises 
of efficient economic development, extended education, and agra- 
rian and fiscal reform. While these measures were germinating 
solidarity must be maintained. Disturbing issues must be avoided, 
frictions and divisions frozen; the thaw, they hoped, would find 
communal distinctions dead and the State made safe for ideological 
controversy. The republican Government flattered the Christians 
and wooed the Kurds, who were constitutionally promoted to 
partnership in the fatherland. 

Government was made dictatorial (as, however, expressing the 
will of the people) and emptied of politics. The Prime Minister, 
General Kassem, was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the 
armed forces and in practice selected the Cabinet, in which 
legislative and executive power was vested; the Presidency was a 
triple figurehead, felicitously composed of a Sunni, a Shi‘i, and a 
Kurd. The Cabinet was non-political in essence, though it con- 
tained members of the Istiqlal, the National Democratic, and the 
Ba‘th Socialist parties; party activity was to hibernate for the 
period of transition. The Provisional Constitution (promulgated 
on 26 July 1958) and innumerable Government pronouncements 
stressed the unity of the republic and the irrelevance of communal 
and ideological distinctions. 

In these dispositions one anticipation of the conspirators was 
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frustrated. They had expected to form a revolutionary council and 
rule jointly through the formal instrument of a no doubt puppet 
Cabinet. ‘To their surprise Kassem himself assumed the functions 
of the council. The officers, mostly retained in their units or ap- 
pointed ambassadors abroad, never established their influence, ex- 
cept as individual members of a mainly civilian Cabinet. The 
Cabinet and the more influential civil servants were accorded con- 
siderable autonomy. 

Beside the policy of freeze there appeared what seemed a posi- 
tive instrument of solidarity. Partly through the initiative or emo- 
tion of individual ministers, partly as a natural outcome of revo- 
lutionary enthusiasm, the whole of national life was politicized. 
The stated aim of education was less instructional than to defend 
the republic against its imperialist enemies, that of economic policy 
less to develop national resources than to combat imperialism. 
Health and welfare were viewed no less patriotically. Political 
rectitude as much as professional competence was examined by 
the official purge committees set up in every department. 

This political awareness was not however so much the forged 
instrument of government policy as raw material, which was not 
even guaranteed for government use. It was a more vehement as- 
sertion of the abstract pre-revolutionary idea. It was embodied in 
no political organization. Its main themes—the evil of dead im- 
perialism and feudalism and the menace of their ghosts—were a 
substitute for rather than an enunciation of positive policy; its 
raptures would be dissipated before the vicissitudes of govern- 
ment policy rather than provide rational and persevering support 
for it. 'The Government’s undoubted interest was to organize this 
zeal and marshal it behind its programme; unattached it might fall 
to others to exploit and organize. Perhaps from military distrust 
of political activity, Kassem refused to form a Government party 
and left the emotion diffused and free, trusting party leaders 
(f6osely joined in a National Liberation Front) not to channel it 
in their direction and assuming, no doubt, that it would always 
float loyally in his own. But the party leaders had interests to pro- 
mote, and they were encouraged by the prevailing decentralization 


educated as republican fervour had aroused an animal ferocity in 
the mob; and the Government, after early attempts at restraint, 
let it rage and applauded as men inflamed it in the name of 
patriotism. The Government went even farther in self-denial: it 
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permitted or encouraged the formation of trade unions, peasants’ 
associations, and professional and other societies through which 
the working and to some extent the leisure life of the people could 
be controlled, and, once again, left them for others to capture. 

It is against this background that we must view the activity in 
the longer run of Communism and immediately of Colonel ‘Abd- 
al-Salam ‘Arif. It was ‘Arif’s accomplishment, as Deputy Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Deputy Prime Minister, and Minister of the 
Interior, to encourage party activity and to force a number of other 
issues which the Government as a whole wanted left unforced; in 
doing so he not only split the initial unity of the republic but un- 
wittingly left an open door to Communism. Unreflecting and un- 
controlled, in ecstatic communion with the masses, he helped to 
maintain a revolutionary ardour in the town mob and among the 
peasants to awaken a class-consciousness, both of which the Com- 
munists were to exploit. His patronage of the Ba‘th equipped it 
with the first political bandwagon of the republic, developed it 
into something of importance, and maintained union with the 
U.A.R. as an immediate political issue. There is some doubt about 
the officers’ attitude to union before the revolution and even 
whether they reached a decision; but, whatever views he pre- 
viously expressed, Kassem left no doubt, once in power, of Iraq’s 
brotherly but independent relationship with the U.A.R. With the 
many who must have supported him, he was no doubt moved not 
only by Iraq’s special economic interest but also by her communal 
problems, for Kurds, Christians, and Shi‘is had no wish to be 
integrated into a larger unit of mainly Sunni Arab colouring. 
‘Nasserolatry’ was, however, so powerful at the time as to threaten 
to sweep Iraq into the U.A.R. on a wave of revolutionary en- 
thusiasm; and even when the immediate threat diminished a call 
for union was an embarrassment. Finally, ‘Arif was grouping 
favourite officers around him and seemed likely to divide the army 
as well; and in this and other ways he seemed to be challenging 
Kassem’s leadership. 

‘Arif’s most bitter enemies were the Communists. They wanted 
no merger with the U.A.R.; they knew Nasser’s treatment of Com- 
munism and were perhaps already aware of the speech which 
Khalid Bakdash, the Syrian Communist leader, had delivered 
against the U.A.R. in Prague. But ‘Arif had gone farther: from 


temperamental aversion, in imitation of Nasser, or because, as 
Minister of the Interior, he had evidence of the Communists’ 
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activities, he had declared his intention of treating them as severely 
as had the late regime. 

‘The Communists already had sympathizers in high places who 
may have contributed to the complaints against ‘Arif, but it was 
the revolutionary officers who believed themselves responsible for 
his dismissal; it is in fact the last collective act recorded of them. 
Most of them were critical of him and some hostile. He had been 
admitted to their movement late and against their will on the re- 
quest of Kassem, had seemed uniquely in Kassem’s confidence, 
had been allotted the key role in the coup d‘état, had been Kassem’s 
accomplice in torpedoing the revolutionary council and a main 
beneficiary of its loss, and had given personal offence by his airs 
of greatness. When he ignored their remonstrances and per- 
sisted in his headstrong course, the officers approached the Prime 
Minister. On 12 September ‘Arif was deprived of his position as 
Deputy Commander-in-Chief, where he could do most immediate 
damage, and on 30 September relieved of his remaining positions 
and appointed Ambassador to Bonn; at the same time the two 
Ba‘thist ministers, of Development and Education, lost their 
positions. ‘There followed his attempt on the Prime Minister (or, 
as he claimed, at suicide) on 11 October and Kassem’s forgiveness, 
his departure for Europe the next day, with the agreement that he 
should return in three weeks, his arrival in Baghdad on 4 Novem- 
ber, apparently against instructions, and his immediate arrest. He 
was tried at the end of December and condemned to death, with a 
recommendation of mercy, for attempted assassination of the 
Prime Minister; he was acquitted of attempting to overthrow the 
regime. Of this conspiracy, whose execution was allegedly to co- 
incide with ‘Arif’s return, the prosecution adduced no serious evi- 
dence, nor of ‘Arif’s or (what was later implied) of Nasser’s con- 
nection with it. With growing disaffection and insecurity—there 
had been violent clashes between Ba‘thists and Communists during 
‘Arif’s absence—it is possible that his arrest and trial were largely 
preventive, or even (as later with Shawwaf) that his return was to 
be used in forcing an issue, but failed to do so. The incident is still 
obscure, but leaves some impression that ‘Arif was not only given 
rope to hang himself, but even framed. 

‘Arif’s arrest marks a turning-point in the Communists’ for- 
tunes. Despite persecution under the old regime they had main- 
tained the most efficient political mechanism of all the opposition 
groups; and in the earliest hours of the revolution, of which they 
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were apparently forewarned, they were busy organizing crowds, 
painting slogans, distributing leaflets, and interpreting the revolu- 
tion in their own terms. ‘Arif as Minister of the Interior repressed 
and as amateur politican provoked them; they celebrated his ar- 
rest with a week of triumph, in which they reorganized their 
forces, and then apparently set out to capture the centres of power. 

At the end of six months their achievement seemed impressive. 
In the apparatus of state they had from the first had well-wishers, 
including Colonel Wasfi Tahir, who was Nuri al-Sa‘id’s and is 
now Kassem’s aide-de-camp, Colonel Fadhil ‘Abbas al-Mahdawi, 
President of the ‘People’s Court’, and Major Majid Amin, the 
Military Prosecutor (all of whom were in May awarded the Medal 
of Honour of the World Peace Council), and also Ibrahim Kubba, 
the Marxist-Leninist Minister of Economics, with whose es- 
pousal of guided democracy has gone more recent support for 
Communist participation in the Cabinet. They had a limited but 
increasing number of representatives or sympathizers in other 
positions of importance, though not usually of formal primacy, in 
the administration and security forces. Their negative success was 
even greater. Successive purges and political division had im- 
paired the solidarity and efficiency of administration and army 
alike; the course of the Mosul rising, indeed, made it doubtful 
whether the army rank and file could be relied on to oppose the 
masses. In these circumstances it was of some importance that 
after ‘Arif’s fall the Communists had driven rival gangs off the 
streets and that they, and they alone, could mobilize mob savagery 
as an instrument of entanglement and even assault. The Com- 
munist groups in the army-trained militia (Popular Resistance 
Forces—P.R.F.) and the illicitly armed Peace Partisans might on 
occasion neutralize irresolute military action. Some power at least 
of impediment might in time be expected of the infant peasants’ 
associations, while official land reform and attempts, on Com- 
munist incitement, to anticipate it would undermine the hostile 
power of the tribal chiefs. In the case of the Kurds and specifically 
of the Barzani tribe, whose leaders had recently returned from 
Soviet territory, they might even hope for organized tribal sup- 
port.! Over labour, now cherished, powerful, and organized in 


1 The relations between the Iraqi and Soviet Governments, between Iraqi 
Communism and the Soviet Government, and between the last two entities and 
the Kurds fall outside the scope of this article. For the Kurdish question see 
C. J. Edmonds, ‘The Kurds and the Revolution in Iraq’, in Middle East Journal, 
Winter 1959, and “The Kurds’, in Mrzan Newsletter (Central Asian Research 
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unions, they had considerable though not absolute influence; they 
might hope by this means to exercise some control not only over 
the growing industry but also over railways, airways, Basra Port, 
and oilfields. 

The Communists, had, moreover weakened the will to resist 
them. ‘They had fed and exploited the paralysing fear and distrust 
which had become the dominant emotions of the republic. They 
controlled the purge committees in Government departments and 
the committees of the professional, the teachers’, and the students’ 
associations, whose formation, like that of trade unions, peasant 
associations, and the P.R.F., they had vigorously promoted. Dis- 
posing in this way of the power of appointment and reward, of 
boycott or dismissal, they could regulate the country’s intellectual 
and professional life. The victims of this inquisition could be 
mauled or murdered by the P.R.F. or saved for an outburst of the 
mob; and, whether from policy or decentralization, the critics of 
Communism were hounded by the security police, no gentler than 
under the monarchy, and the military courts in capital and pro- 
vinces. 

Education had fallen conspicuously under Communist in- 
fluence. Early childhood was the concern of the League for the 
Defence of Women’s Rights, among the most militant of the 
Communist front organizations. Together with the Students’ 
Union and Teachers’ Association it had officially been constituted 
a guardian of political doctrine, just as the last two organizations 
had been appointed partners, with the Ministry of Education, in 
shaping educational policy. The teachers, no doubt the less revo- 
lutionary body, had been subjected increasingly to student control. 
Lessons were to be rewritten in the light of historical materialism; 
after the Mosul rising it remained to see how far the agreement for 
educational unity with the U.A.R. would be implemented. 

The State censorship, propaganda, and broadcasting services 
were in the hands of alleged Communists. The radio programmes 
included comment of Communist tone which at times conflicted 
with government pronouncements; Communist front organiza- 
tions had been allowed to broadcast on them and hoped to do so 
regularly. Publications were strictly censored, and among foreign 
news agencies only the Soviet and the Chinese were permitted to 


Centre), May 1959. For an interesting comment on the internal affairs of Iraqi 
Communism since the revolution see Edouard Sablier, “Tempéte sur |’Irak’, in 
Le Monde, 28 May 1959. 
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operate, while anti-Communist presses were destroyed by spon- 
taneous popular action. ‘The Communists, their front organizations, 
and their allies and hangers-on themselves maintained a vigorous 
press. In the People’s Court the President and Prosecutor, first 
in isolated comment, later in solo or antiphonal declamations of 
some length, laid down principles of republican orthodoxy in terms 
most encouraging to Communism; these were relayed by radio and 
television to the streets and coffee-shops of Baghdad. 

Through all these months the Communist message was con- 
centrated, consistent, continuous, and co-ordinated. A new theme 
was introduced simultaneously by all organizations in all areas and 
was then reinforced by messages from Syria or from Iraqi students 
abroad. Outside the front bodies and the sectional associations 
thousands of public signatures were procured for appeals and pro- 
tests, which were further made the subject of mass meetings and 
demonstrations. Some of the demands were in the interest of Soviet 
policy, some of the Communist position in Iraq. The former in- 
cluded condemnation of nuclear tests, the Baghdad Pact, and 
American bilateral agreements in the area, the latter the demand 
for executing political sentences of death, for severity against 
plotters, for extending the P.R.F. After the Mosul rising the Com- 
munists came forward with new demands and a new intensity. 
They asked for the permanent arming of the P.R.F., together with 
more thorough purges which would in effect deliver the administra- 
tion and the army into their hands. With the People’s Court as 
spearhead they led the attack against the U.A.R., with which they 
were already in acrimonious exchange, urging the Egyptian and 
Syrian peoples to drag President Nasser in the streets. What 
criticism of Communism had existed, including an incipient re- 
ligious opposition, was silenced; on their side the Communists had 
already mustered a little unconvincing support from ‘ulama and 
students of religion. It has been an essential of Communist policy 
to maintain an atmosphere of tension, of domestic conspiracy and 
impending invasion by the West, the Baghdad Pact Powers, and 
more recently the U.A.R.; under this screen valuable advances 
have been made. 

This, then, was the position which the Communists had achieved 
within six months of ‘Arif’s downfall. It was one of great influence ; 
in terms of power it was impossible, from outside, to assess, 
largely depending as it did on an unknown disposition of forces 
within the army and on the Communists’ willingness to gamble or 
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to use force at all. Their aims and their degree of dependence, if 
any, on the Soviet Union were equally unknown; all that can be 
said is that the balance of political power seemed to have moved 
steadily in their direction and that they had lost no opportunity of 
accelerating the movement. For all their apparent triumph it was 
still possible that they possessed only a small reliable core, and a 
vast bandwagon which would disintegrate at a show of real power 

Such as it was, they owed this success to several factors. They 
were themselves resourceful and well organized; there was no 
organization or at first even the desire to resist them; the Govern- 
ment assisted rather than hindered their advance; and with suc- 
cess and intimidation, and the appearance of official support, their 
movement attracted alike the ambitious and the fainthearted. 

‘No enemies at Bandung’ has been a potent charm; and the 
Communists have in fact shown themselves supernationalists in 
devotion, courage, intelligence, efficiency, and lung-power. They 
have been Kassem’s most vociferous supporters; as the mystical 
symbol of the republic, the Sole Leader, he is largely their crea- 
tion. Even the Communist label was for long avoided; an initial 
manifesto excepted, the Party operated through front organizations 
(Peace Partisans, Democratic Youth, Assyrian and Armenian 
Youth), through the sectional associations, by infiltrating the other 
parties and sharing their semi-frozen life, and at the most through 
the shadowy parties of Free Democrats and Kurdish Democrats 
in the equally shadowy bosom of the National Liberation Front. 
On these terms even the Ba‘th—with Nasser’s Soviet connections 
before them—could at first accept their professions of Arab na- 
tionalism; with the other parties they had formed an underground 
under Nuri al-Sa‘id and with the National Democrats shared com- 
mon areas of ideology. 

Kassem and his Cabinets have up to a point shared this view 
(though the first Cabinet eventually resigned, in February, on the 
issues of Communism and ‘Arif); Kassem has consistently refused 
to admit their existence as a group with individual identity or in- 
terests. This general governmental sympathy has been reinforced 
in individual cases by positive collaboration, in others no doubt by 
fear. The sum of official assistance, as against the mild, infrequent, 
and usually ineffective remonstrances, has been enormous. Apart 
from the interested pronouncements of the People’s Court and 
perhaps the Minister of Economics, non-Communist ministers 
have attended, addressed, and even inaugurated meetings wholly 
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or largely Communist in organization, whose resolutions contained 
not only specifically Communist sentiments but even demands 
which conflicted with official policy. The Prime Minister has him- 
self been prominent at them, though his Communism, once a 
matter for conjecture, can hardly now be substantiated. Special 
trains and fares have been arranged for Peace Partisans. State 
money has been allotted to the professional organizations and to 
the trade unions for Communist demonstrations. Kassem blessed 
the ‘People’s Delegation’, Communist in inspiration and largely 
in composition, as it left at the end of May to rally Arab opinion 
against the U.A.R. Most striking of all, when the Communist 
newspaper /ttihad-al-Sha‘b was provoking political division in 
February, Kassem preferred to accept the resignation of his re- 
spected Minister of Guidance rather than the suspension of the 
paper. 

The Communists have been assisted no less by their enemies. 
The case of ‘Arif was repeated and magnified in the December 
plot and the Mosul rising in March. These emergencies lent point 
to the warnings with which Communists have persistently nour- 
ished Kassem’s suspicions, natural to a man of his position and 
temperament; and to the hostility, real and imagined, around him, 
Kassem has perhaps been unwilling to add that of the Communists, 
on whose support he may even have felt himself dependent. ‘They 
have for their part exploited every crisis to strengthen their posi- 
tion; the Mosul rising, for example, rehabilitated the P.R.F. at a 
time when the Government had been trying to curb its excesses. 

Resentments against the regime had in truth been multiplying. 
The pretensions of Communism were themselves causing the 
gravest concern to men of business and religion, to senior army 
officers and thinking nationalists; the last, ready to accept Com- 
munism as a democratic ally or competitor, were not prepared to 
have political liberties suppressed by Communist bureaucracy, 
blackmail, or thuggery, especially when exercised to pay personal 
scores. But Communist activity was only one aspect of the disinte- 
gration which was threatening the fabric of the State. Central con- 
trol was breaking down. Governors and commanders in the pro- 
vinces could elicit no support from the Government in resisting 
the ‘popular forces’. These were not always the official P.R.F. nor 
always Communist-controlled. The masses were themselves be- 
ginning to stir, to achieve some semblance of organization and to 
assert themselves against civil and military authority. Crippled by 
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the purges and by fear and suspicion, the apparatus was, moreover, 
threatened from within. Officials could not necessarily command 
the obedience of their subordinates nor officers of their men. The 
same indiscipline was equally disabling in the economic sphere. 
Peasants, expecting to own the land, were refusing to sow for 
others. Labour, already protected by regulations which were rather 
humane*than economically practicable, were blackmailing their 
employers or declining to work at all. Trade wa0 paralyood Ly 
stringent import regulations; in frecing the economy, indeed, from 
the grip of imperialism, the Government was bringing it to a stand- 
still, and the free and brotherly co-operation with the Soviet bloc, 
on which the new order was to rest, could not at once take effect. 
Tribal and communal disturbances were constant, and despite the 
blandishments of the Government—and perhaps even with indi- 
vidual encouragement—a Kurdish separatist movement was 
slowly gathering momentum under benevolent Soviet observation. 
In the situation that threatened it was doubtful if the Communists 
themselves would prove more than sorcerers’ apprentices. Moder- 
ates saw salvation in free political activity, senior officers, on the 
contrary, in the revolutionary council after which they still re- 
sentfully hankered; elements from both sides were prepared to 
combine in an emergency, and supporting them was the indignant 
apprehension of the tribal landowners, confronted with agrarian 
reform. 

Such were the forces behind the December conspiracy and the 
Mosul rising of ‘Abd-al-Wahhab Shawwaf. The former, for which 
the court evidence has not yet been published, seems to have been 
the work of a small political group, associated with the veteran 
nationalist Rashid ‘Ali and in alliance with tribal chiefs; Rashid 
and others were condemned to death and the Istiqlal Party 
vanished finally from the scene. The Mosul rising was the only 
operative sector of a wider military, civilian, and tribal conspiracy ; 
it ended in tribal warfare, mob reprisals, and a limited reign of 
terror. The U.A.R. supplied arms and a radio transmitter to the 
Mosul rebels and had possibly promised support to the earlier 
conspiracy. These were negative movements, incapable of grasping 
the situation had they succeeded; they failed partly because the 
Government was forewarned and (at least in Mosul) brought 
matters deliberately to a head, partly from the inefficiency or hesi- 
tation of the conspirators or because they were deserted by their 
own forces. Their cause had not touched the mass of the popula- 
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tion, whose life was still better, if anything, than before; labour 
and students were on perpetual holiday, peasants expectant and 
still to suffer the dubious harvest, the lower middle classes titil- 
lated with political circuses. And despite the larger problems of 
the State, routine administration in the capital dragged on largely 
as before. 

At the end of April the Communists took a decisive step. If they 
sought political control it would seem that they had decided to 
effect it peacefully and conctitutionally rather than by trial of 
force, for in a manifesto issued in preparation for May Day the 
Iraqi Communist Party came completely into the open as the party 
of the Iraqi working class and as such demanded participation in 
the Government. Kassem, in the friendliest of indirect pro- 
nouncements, rejected this and other of their demands, and their 
Politburo as gracefully undertook not to press the point. Their 
shrill tone elsewhere suggests that this is a setback accepted under 
duress, and there is speculation whether a bluff has been called 
or whether a crisis may have arisen within the Party or unwelcome 
orders been received from outside. An interesting consequence has 
been an evident check to the Communists’ bandwagon, which 
shows signs even of going into reverse. To their indignation (and 
that of its own infiltrated left wing) the National Democratic Party 
has decided to break its former solidarity with them and to suspend 
its party activity; and they are complaining bitterly of provocation 
to democratic forces in the provinces. 

There the matter at the moment rests, with General Kassem, 
enigmatic as ever, developing his military strength. The Com- 
munists imply that imperialism has come between Kassem and 
themselves and is plotting some upheaval for the anniversary of 
the revolution, when there is to be a week of public rejoicing. 
Should the situation loosen more and the structure of state become 
no firmer, one may indeed look forward with apprehension to that 
week, when republican exultation combines with the Shi‘i ecstasy 
of roth Muharram. AF 
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